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ABSTRACT 

This booklet presents a variety of materials 
concerning the musical play "Crazy for You," a recasting of the 1930 
hit. "Girl Crazy." After a brief historical introduction to the 
musical play, the booklet presents biographical information on 
composers George and Ira Gershwin, the book writer, the director, r.h 
star choreographer, various actors in the production, the designers, 
and the musical director. The booklet also offers a quiz about plays 
and a 7-itetn list o.f additional readings. (RS) 



Urproduc 1 i una supplied by EDRS are the best thai" can be made 
from the original document. 



COMPOSER: 




The joys of George Gershwin's music 
have been heralded for 77 years. 
The quality and quantity are breath- 
taking. In addition to songs he wrote 
for musical comedies that have 
become popular standards, there is 
the music for Porgy and Bess, 
Rhapsody in Blue, Concerto in F, An 
American in Paris, and the Second 
Rhapsody. 

Older brother to his frequent col- 
laborator, Ira, George began his 
career as a 16-year-old high school 
dropout plugging songs for one of 
Tin Pan Alley's music publishers. 
Later, he became a vaudeville 
accompanist and rehearsal pianist. 
His first commercial success was 
"Swanee" (with lyrics by Irving 
Caesar), written when he was 20. 

Gershwin was highly regarded by 
his fellow composers and held in 
special esteem by Vincent Youmans, 
Arthur Schwartz, Vernon Duke, and 
Harold Arlen — all of whom he 
encouraged. 

Gershwin's contributions to musi- 
cal comedy — he wrote music for 22 
shows — served collectively as a 
turning point in the genre's develop- 
ment. His American jazz-based 
melodies, harmonies, and rhythms 
helped distinguish the new form 
from European operetta. 

Gershwin's death just before his 
39th birthday, in 1937, from an unde- 
tected brain tumor, left the theatrical 
and musical worlds with one of the 
century's great "ifs." At the time of 
his death he was working on the 



eorge and Ira Gershwin were 
born in Brooklyn, New York, 
to poor immigrant parents. 
The family's most significant luxu- 
ry was a piano, intended for Ira's 
study. That George took to music 
and Ira to words is one of the deci- 
sions for which we can all be 
grateful. 

The brothers worked initially 
with other collaborators, but by 
1 924, with their hit show Lady, Be 
Good! (seen at the Eisenhower 
Theater in 1987), they formed an 
almost exclusive alliance with one 
another. Together they wrote the 
words and music for 12 musical 
comedies. 
An often-repeated story about 



score for the film The Goldwyn 
Follies. He was planning a film bal- 
let with George Balanchine, a sym- 
phony, and a concert tour of Europe, 
and was considering prospects for 
two Broadway musicals and an 
opera. In addition, he had expressed 
interest in another collaboration 
with DuBose Heyward, with whom 
he and Ira had created the folk 
opera Porgy and Bess. 
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the Gershwin brothers exemplifies 
their fame as an artistic team. 
Supposedly a 1 930s radio an- 
nouncer told his listeners, "Here's 
a song by George Gershwin, with 
lyrics by his lovely wife Ira." 

The freshness of the Gersh- 
wins' work remains. Crazy for You 
director Mike Ockrent reports 
overhearing a couple talking about 
the show at the National Theatre, 
where the show had its tryout in 
1992. 

Husband: "Are George 
and Ira Gershwin still alive?" 

Wife: "They must be. 
They're still writing musicals." 

Ockrent adds, "That's exactly 
how we hope everyone will feel." 




ly&KIST: 



Ira Gershwin was the first lyricist to re- 
ceive the Pulitzer Prize— for the 1931 
satirical musical Of Thee I Sing. Not 
had tot a wi itcai who, a oil unsuie of 
himself, fust published under the name 
Arthur Francis (the first names of another 
Gntshwin brnihc.r and thmr sister) 
In addition in Ins vvuik With bio'ilim 



George, Ira collaborated on Broadway 
shows with composers Vincent 
Youmans, Harold Arlen, Vernon Duke, 
and Arthur Schwartz, among others. 

After George's death, Ira wrote 
lyrics to Kurt Weill's music for Lady in 
the Dark. Two of its songs, "My Ship" 
and "[The Saga of] Jenny," have cult 
status among devotees of musical the- 
ater. Two other musicals followed 
Lady in the Dark, produced in 1 941 , but 
neither was successful. 

Like his brother George, Ira made 
numerous contributions to Hollywood 
musicals. With Jerome Kern he collab- 
orated on Cover G/Wfor Rita Hayworth 
and Gene Keily, with Harry Warren on 
The Sarkleys of Broadway for Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers, with 
Burton Lane on Give a Girl a Break for 
Debbie Reynolds and Marge and 
Gower Champion, and with Harold 
Arlen on A. Star is Born for Judy 
Gc.rland and James Mason. 

Ira Gershwin's lyrics have become 
so well known that he has earned five 
listings in The Oxford Dictionary of 
Modern Quotations^] ). The songs 
guoted are "A Foggy Day," "I Got 
Rhythm," "Lady, Be Good!," "Let's Call 
the Whole Thing Off," and "Nice Work 
If You Can Get It." 

Just as his brother's music had 
helped change the musical comedy 
form, so did Ira's lyrics. Breaking with 
tradition, they were not only clever, but 
colloquial and sometimes slangy. As 
theater critic Michael Feingold puts it, 
"Ira's words don't stand still; instead 
Ihey wngg'e with jazzy excitement, 
leaping off the beat and over the line 
breaks, an exact match for the blue 
notes, jacked phrases, and unexpected 
chords with which George Gershwin 
was tefurhishmn populai music " 
lt«) GnishWiti died in HKi 
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VI gum,:... 

A considerable 
numb^rsi envelopes 
have- baj^p'p aned i n 
order to Whounce 
'Crazfifor mi^jhe' 
winner of... - x,\. 
.Well, let's start witnS 
the^merican. theater's 
m^st sought-after 
awards, the Tonys: 
Best Musical, Best 
' Ghoreography. and 

Best Costumes. 
. Then, lets-skip •'• 
across trie pKean to ..' 
London fpiiGreVt- : 
•B Vita i n's/most v%i ed . 
commendations; me' 
' DliyiersrBest M.gsjW; 
and Best.Chor.epgr'aphy^ 
B^ack in New'York, . 
-tnfevsilow also re- •■ 
/ ! ceivedthe Drama \ 
: D'esklAwaxds for ■;' 
% Best Musical, 1/ .' 
Best Director, 
Best Choreography, • 
... Best Orchestrations, ; 

Best Costumes,. and 
. Best Design. : ; . . 
Also in New York, 
Crazy for You was • 
given th^e Outer . ' 
Critics Circle Awards 
• for Best Mtisi'cpl,' 
' -Best Ghoreoaraphy, . 
and- Best Design.. 
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Local Boy Makes Good, And Then Some 

What does a playwright do after he hits the jackpot with a play? He does it again, of 
course — that is, if he's Ken Ludwig. 

Ludwig, who claims the Washington area as home and is 
an attorney with the prestigious law firm of Steptoe and 
Johnson, has followed the success of his play Lend Me a 
TenorwWh Crazy for You. Both shows earned him Tony 
Award nominations. 

Lend Me a Tenor, v/nich has had 200-plus productions 
worldwide, was first produced in London under the aegis of 
Andrew Lloyd Webber. Later productions in 
j|8 II New York and Paris ran, as had the London 

iMMilffliMlilWI "no i for over a year. The farce, whose title 
is a pun on both the male vocal part and the British slang for a ten- 
pound note, has been translated into 16 languages. 

Once Crazy for You opens in the Opera 
House, three of Ludwig's shows will have 
been seen at the Kennedy Center. Lend 
Me a Tenor and Sullivan and 
Gilbert have both enjoyed 
success in the Eisenhower 
Theater. The latter received 
the 1988 Best Play Award in 
its production at the National 
Arts Centre of Canada. 

True to his local roots, 
Ludwig is a member of the 
Board uf Trustees of the 
Shakespeare Theatre 
and the Artists 
Committee of the Kennedy 
Center Honors. 

Ludwig, who has recently 
completed a television pilot 
for Carol Channing, co- 
wrote the 1990 Kennedy 
Center Honors. Ludwig's 
newest play, Moon Over 
Buffalo starring Carol 
Burnett and Philip Bosco, 
will open on Broadway in 
October. 




<3uy" CQt^oH. :: ; 

who was a co-wnter 

• of the book for Girl - 
Crazy^-wh'ich 

. inspired Crazy fpr. 

You— was one of the 
: most ppfpular- play- . 
. wrigh'ts |nd musical 

book Writers bf;his . 
. day. In. addition to. the 

Gershwins, with 
/ whom lie also • 

worked, on Lady, Be- ;. 

Good!, Bolton cqllab- . 

• : :. orated. over a 40-year' 

period with, such.' 
.: other writers, lyri- • 
•. crsts, and composers 
" ' as Cole ; Porter, RG; 
,' Wodehouse, Bert 

Kaimar, Harry Ruby .' 
;• .and Jerome Kern. 

."' In addition to. Girl 
" Crazy and Lady, Be . 

Good!,- his best- 
L rem.emb.ered shows 
L are Sally, Very Good 

Eddie; Anything 

Goes.'and Leave It To 
: ■■ 'jane. 
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Critics, award givers, and audiences are all crazy for the directorial spit-and-polish 
Mike Ockrent brings to his work. 

While his directorial skills WP r e well known in Great Britain from productions of 
plays as varied as Once a Catholic, Passion Play, and 
Educating Rita, it was for his inventive staging of the revival 
of Me and My Girl that he became a major force in thaatrical 
circles. The show was showered with awards and had a 
record-breaking run. Ockrent was quickly invited to direct a 
somewhat-revised version of it for Broadway. Once again the 
awards were numerous — 13 Tony nominations alone — and 
Ockrent received the Drama Desk Award for Best Direction of 
a Musical. The Broadway run climbed to 1 ,420 performances, 
and there was a successful tour. He has since staged Me and 
My Girl 'in Los Angeles and Australia. 

After staging Crazy for You on Broadway in 1992, Ockrent mounted it again in 
London, as well as for the current tour. In London and across America, Crazy for You 
has proved to be a critical and popular sensation. 

Other standouts on Ockrent's resume are a 
major reconception of Stephen Sondheim's 
Follies in London's West End, a revival of 
Lillian Hellman's Watch on the 
Rhine starring 
Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft, and a 
5", production of Inner 
Voices, one of Sir Ralph 
Richardson's last stage 
performances. 

Eager to try new forms 
of expression, Ockrent 
claims two other signifi- 
cant endeavors. He has 
directed a feature film, 
Dancin' Thru the Dark, 
which won the Popular 
■I,.- Choice Award at the 
1990 Venice Film 
Festival. His first 
novel, Running 
Down Broadway, 
was published in 
1992. 
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The music and the 



her dance 



By Janice C. Simpson* 

usic makes Susan Stroman jit- 
i tery, so she never listens to 
iany unless she's working. That 
might be bad news for music-loving 
friends who visit Stroman's Upper 
West Side home. But it's been noth- 
ing but good news for musical-loving 
theatergoers who see the shows 
that Stroman has choreographed 
over the past three years. "The 
minute I put music on, I start danc- 
ing, physically and mentally," she 
says. "When a piece of music is 
played whether it be classical or 
jazz or even rock and roll, there is 
some scenario that spins through 
my head that has costumes and 
lights and people and characters. 
So I had no choice but to become a 
choreographer. And I'm fortunate 
it's worked out." 

It's worked out wonderfully well. 
Songs by Kander and Ebb made 
Stroman so jittery that she put banjo- 
playing dancers on roller skates in 
And the World Goes 'Hound The 
Gershwin tunes in Crazy For You led 
her to create a foot-stomping num- 
ber in which chorus boys danced 




with pick-axes and mining pans. 
Jerome Kern's classic music pro- 
duced a frenzied Charleston in the 
current production of Show Boat. 
And in this season's new musical 
version of A Christmas Carol, Alan 
Menken's melodies inspire the 
Stroman version of a frisky 
Victorian jig. 

Such prodigious work would be 
prized on Broadway at any time, but 
it has been especially welcomed 
coming after a very long decade in 
which somber British musicals 
threatened to stomp out the fun-lov- 
ing song-and-dance number that has 
been the distinctive trademark of the 
American musical. And there is a 
decidedly American feel to Stroman's 
dances, which have been described 
as an optimistic mix of music, merri- 
ment, sassiness, and sentiment 

"When future historians try to 
find the exact moment at which 
Broadway finally rose up to grab the 
musical back from the British, they 
just may conclude that the revolution 
began last night," former New York 
Times critic Frank Rich proclaimed 




Continued from page 9 Again. ' "I adoreo Fred Asia.ie di .a me riermes r-ar, 
choreography," she says. "And as I got older and was able to take visits to 
New York, the George Balanchine ballets were inspiring." By high school, 
Stroman was choreographing numbers for school plavs and the weekly 
football halftime shows. She went on to major in theater at the University 01 
Delaware, but the Broadway bug bit so hard when she saw a tryout production 
of Seesaw at the Wilmington Playhouse that she Quit ?choo! and headed to 

N TdIdrVt take long for her talent to be recognized. Stroman landed her first 
j 0 b_ an( j a n Equity card— after her very first auditicn for the chorus of a 
Goodspeed Opera House production of Hit the Deck. Oth ' jobs followed, ann 
Stroman quickly settled into the life of a Broadway gypsy. There was a national 
tour cf Chicago and regional productions of Peter F.n:. S;veet Charity, and 
Whoopee. In between musicals, she did industrial shows and cabaret acts. But 
through them all, Stroman held on to her childhood ciream of being the one 
•yhn made up the steps instead ofmerely performs someone else's. 
Watching Bob Fosse work with the national company of Chicago only con- 
r,.~ a 4 t^a ri roa r~<! 55 hp H-H ~bnut beinc a rho r ^" r "~* " " c, .°rv steo that **<! 
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3S motivated bv some usual." she recal 
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~The fledgling choreographer took any job that came her way, creating 
dances for trade shows and summer stock and getting together with another 
dancer, Jeff Vezey, to create a Fred and Ginger-style cabaret routine. But it was 
the dancing jobs that paid her rent and took most of her time and creative 
energy. So about eight years ago, Stroman made a tough decision. "I decided I 
only wanted to be known as a choreographer," she says. "In New York, you 
can't have a split focus— you have to be one or the other until you become 
successful, and then you can do whatever you want. So I stopped performing, 
. .„...„^ ' f;^ Prq ~ p h ^ono-H ts °^ 2 lot of V^Dc^'dV She has "?vc 
regretted her choice. "I don't miss performing, and I never thought I would," 
she says. "It gives me such pleasure to create a number I'd rather have my 
brain dancing than my feet." Jeff Vezey 's death from AIDS in 1989 made per- 
forming even less attractive for her. "He was a very strong partner, and I'm 
sure I'll never find another partner like that," she savs ouietlv. "His death was 
hard for me in a lot of ways, and I just never cared to go back on stage." 

ctmronn'-; bin rhnreonranhir. hreakthrniioh with a revival of Flora. Jho 
Bee Menace at the small Vineyard Theater on East 24th Street. Scott Ellis, a 
friend of Stroman's and another ex-hoofer with bigner coitions, directed thf? 
production. Stroman did the dances. "I thought no one was ever going to see 
it " she says. "But in reality, everyone did." "Everyone" included the musical's 
co-creators, John Kander and Fred Ebb, as well as their friends Liza Minnelli 
ana nal Prince. The legendary director was bu impress.., ... »vnat ne iuvv ,nm 
he invited Stroman to choreograph his production . ■' Don Giovanni 'at the New 
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YorK City Opera, beginning what would be the first ot several coiiaoorations for 
her with that company. 

Kander and Ebb were so pleased with Flora that they allowed Ellis and 
Stroman to create a revue based on the songwriting team's work. The result 
was And the World Goes 'Round. In the meantime, Minnelli had engaged 
Stroman to choreograph the one-woman show that she was bringing to Radio 
City Music Hall. But the best proof that Stroman was moving into the big time 
was an invitation from Prince to choreograph his new musical, Kiss of the 
Spider Woman. 

The production was to be the first of an ambitious project called New 
Musicals. Its mission was to create a workshop environment in which top tal- 
ents could develop new musicals awav from the glare — and the high-stakes 
gamble — of Broadway. The program pointedly set up shop way off-Broadway, 
on the campus of the State University' of New York in the Westchester County 
town of Purchase. Still, everyone in the musical world — the creative team, the 
aujiar.cos, end. most important 1 '/, '"3 critics — considered the production 
Broadway-bound, and eventually the critics broke a requested embargo and 

- J *'~^ r*»n*** '^+inn ho*'""". -rootle fol f ' f * vp^ m-arlw to ho f owah 1- 

j.. v ..vL- r - - -i-uuUi ■ uC/. - - ~> -».^. - . ~ - - ; , - _ « - 1 ; *- * — 

ated. THe reviews were harsh, and for the first time Stroman felt the sting of 
unnappy criticism. But the experience had soured long before. " It was a disas- 
trous experience," Stroman says bluntly. "There were a lot of obstacles, not 
only with the actual venue of New Musicals, which didn't quite have the funds 
set up correctly, but with the lives of the actual creative people. Either some- 
one's spouse was sick or this one was dying. That summer, not only for New 
Musicals but for the actual creative team, was a bad time, and it got in the 
way of being a' le to focus on a new project." Moreover, she says, "I don't 
think all of the uepartments were working on the same show. The collabora- 
tion was not as strong as it should have been. The experience was hard, 
oecause i was working with the cream of the crop." 

The memories are still so painful that Stroman has yet to see the Tony- 
Award-winning production of the musical that did make it to Broadway. "What 
saved me," she says now, "was that the day after Spider Woman opened, I 
started rehearsals for A Little Night Music at City Opera with [Stephen] 
Sondheim and Scott Ellis, and that was a joyous experience." 

Shortly after that, Stroman hit the jackpot with Crazy For You, winning the 

London production brought her the Laurence Olivier Award, for which she beat 
out lecal favorite Sir Kenneth MacMillan for his work on Carousel. But perhaps 
most importantly, Crazy established Stroman as the major choreographer of 
her generation, the heir of Jerome Robbins, Gower Champion, Bob Fosse, 
Mirhr»l Bennett, and TommvTune. And. as that list reveals, it also made her 
the first woman since Agnes de Mille to wear the big shoes on Broaaway. 

* this excerpt from THEATER WEEK. December 19-25. 1994, is reprinted with permission. 
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Husband-and-wife teams are rare 
enough in straight plays: Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy, and Eli 
Wallach and Anne Jackson come 
to mind. But husband-and-wife 
teams in musicals? Now, let's see- 
Two of the stars of Crazy for You — 
Kirby Ward and Beverly Ward- 
prove the exception to what seems 
to be a rule. 



Mrs.: Beverly Ward 

Beverly Ward (Polly Baker) was a 
member of the London and Berlin com- 
panies of Crazy for You. Her extensive 
musical comedy experience includes 
principal roles in Singin'in the Rain, 
Me and My Girl, No, No, Nanette, 
George Ml, Show Boat, and 42nd 
Street. 

A leading role in a California revival 
of the Gershwins' Strike Up the Band 
led to two Gershwin tributes in New 
York, in which she appeared with her 
husband and co-star, Kirby. Together 
they also appeared at the Hollywood 
Bowl in Gershwin at the Bowl. 
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Kirby Ward (Bobby Child) was the 
toast of London following the 
opening of Crazy for You in 1993. 
For his performance as the all- 
dancing, all-singing male star of 
the show he received an Olivier 
Award nomination in addition to 
audience cheers. From London he 
moved on to the Berlin production 
before he began the current Amer- 
ican tour. Ward's fans can hear 
him on the original London record- 
ing of Crazy for You. 

Ward has developed an impres- 
sive musical comedy repertoire for 
himself. He has played leading 
roles in a range of shows, includ- 
ing George Mi, My One and Only, 
Dames at Sea, Show Boat, No, 
No, Nanette, Cabaret, Evita, and 
PalJoey. Other roles are as di- 
verse as those in One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest and You're a 
Good Man, Charlie Brown. 

Ward can be seen in the Bette 
Midler film For the Boys, in which 
he dances with his wife and co- 
star, Beverly. 

In addition to appearances on 
"The Tonight Show" and "General 
Hospital," Ward has turned up on 
the small screen pitching delivery 
services, mufflers, and burgers. 



She will probably be known as "Schultzy" 
forever, but Ann B. Davis (Mother) is an ac- 
tress of much greater dimension than her 
role on TV's "The Bob Cummings Show" 
suggests. 

True, she is immediately recognizable 
as Schultzy. But then there was also her 
performance as Alice on the TV classic 
"The Brady Bunch," and before that she 
was seen on Broadway as Carol Burnett's 
replacement in Once Upon a Mattress. 
She also starred with Don Ameche and 
Eveyln Keyes in the national tour of No, 
No, Nanette. 

Regional theater-goers have seen Davis 
in Thornton Wilder's The Matchmaker, in 
Everybody Loves Opal, The Cemetery Club, 
and Three on a Honeymoon. She has also 
starred in a play written for her, The Near- 
lyweds. 

Davis' film appearances include Lover 
Come Back (with Doris Day and Rock Hud- 
son) and, recently, Naked Gun 33 1/3: The 
Final Insult. 
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The design te am. for traiy for You, which received tr>e Outer Critics Circle Award . 
for the stiow's bright look, has talent and credits to spare. ■ ', 

Min Wagner, scene designer: . - . . 

Kennedy Center audiences have seen Wagner s designs in- productions. of. 
A Chorus Line and.-42nd Street, and are now seeing those he created for Angels in 
■AmericaMs wo rk ; h as graced productions at the Metropolitan Opera, the Vienna .-■ . 
• State Opera, anc) : the Royal Opera atCoventGa(den\. • . . ••*. - ; 
Wagner is a member of the .Arts Advisory Committee.for the New York ; . 
International Festival of tfie Arts and- a Trustee of the New York Shakespeare ■ ' ; : 
- Festival: HI teaches Theater Arts ^ Columbia University . ■■. •■' . 

, Willjam lvey Long, costume designer: ' . 

• ftudjohees at-th'e .K^rmedy ^te?-h^e-Ssen,Long:5''d6Signs. to Guys and. Dolls,' 
' [end Me. a Temn Laughter^ ■ 

credits include Six Degrees of Separation, Assassins, The Tap Dance Kid, and 
..; ieoriifd Wristein'M "Quiet Place and Trgublemtahiti. ■ ^ *'•■ 
Long received the 1991 Obie Award for Sustained Excellence in Design 

• Paul'tollo, lighting designer: . >",:, . : .. ; ■ 

i -"■ ■ At the Kennedy Center, Gallol's designs have been seen in Guys ai&Dolts;^.. . 

• The Littl& Faxes, Heartbreak-Bouse, and L'end'Mea Tenor. Some of hi's other shows 
•, include Come Hack to the Five arid pjme, Jfmrnie.Deah, Jjm'rnie Dean, Beyond. 

'. ' . 77ierapK, the 1986^ '' 

MUSICAL ^/&KT0f?:- %UD ^EMWtilw , ; 

^ • Paul Gemignani ( .music^director for Crazy for You, is one of the theater's. 

most respected practitioners. He-Jias conducted more than 20Broadway shows, 
■ including six b^StepheiYSohdheim: Into the.: Woods, Follies, Jiacific Overtures, 
. Merrily We: Rbli Aldng. m 1 
' George. 6 trier' shows include Evita,Jero'me Robbins' Broadway, and-Df BafhgMs, 
• : Gemignain is a guest 'conductor with the New York City Opera, the Royal 
'' . Philharmonic, and the Boston. and 'Sah-Franc^ orchestras, He w%y,| 

•f.recogrii£ed in 1989 with a special Drama Desk Award "in recognition of consis-Aj 
v -tently outstanding fiiusical-direGtToh^n-d- coramip.eritHo:th&tfieat0r7' : '. .. ", •" ,'\^m 
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Although the principal action of Crazy for You takes 
place in Deadrock, Nevada, few other musicals have taken 
John Soule's advice (quoted by Horace Greeley) and "gone west." 
Here are clues to 10 musicals that did. How many can you name? 
How many have been seen at the Kennedy Center? Answers, p. 16. 

This musical.. which starred Tammy Grimes on Broadway and 
Debbie Reynolds on film, is set partially in Colorado. 

Based on Sidney Howard's play They Knew What They Wanted, this 
musical with music and lyrics by (-rank Loesser is set in California's Napa Valley. 

This was Richard Rodgers' final show. It has been a novel, a play, a movie, 
and a television series. Its setting is San Francisco. 

Bert Lahr's last musical is set in the Klondike and is based on Ben 
Jonson's satire Volpone. 

Set in Bottle Neck, the Wild West, this musical was originally a movie starring Marlene 
Dietrich and Gary Cooper. On the stage, Dolores Gray and Andy Griffith did the honors. 

This musical with a villain named Judd was a turning point in the history of musical theater. 

/ Kaye Ballard sang "Lovely Afternoon" in this musical treatment of The Iliad and The Odyssey 
transplanted in part to Angel's Roost, Washington. 

This musical takes place in and around a brothel in the Lone Star State. A sequel 
flopped on Broadway in 1994. 

This musical about a silent film star comedian and her director/lover has music 
and lyrics written by Jerry Herman. 

I 0 Set in California during the Gold Rush, this 1951 musical, with words and music 
by Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, features the songs "They Call the Wind 
Marian" and "I Talk to the Trees." 
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Molly Brown 
v' ,2. The Most Happy Felia ; 

3.1 Remember. Mama 

. 5. Destry Rides Again 

" 6. Oklahoma ! , - 

: ■ I • 7; The 'Golden : Apple . 

" 8. The B est Little ' 
f Whorehouse in Texas < 

9. Mack and Mabel 

• ' 70. Paint-Y&ur Wagon 

Oklahoma!, and. Ma cA 
■ . and Mahelhave 
played at the • 
-.-^ Kennedy Center.- 

v ^',>/' ; .;:^ye'yi)iuiself.prie 
If^Yr y-^bmtfdreaeh . .'• 
•^^orrect ansfer. Total: 
: r ?\12pb1hts. . (,,..•■ 7 ; 

'Beautiful Morhin" 

^ : •r ; .GIad?'r<7^M)sF ; 
?' jHapw Feila) ■ ' 

■■ 0-3: '.'Itfs Nbtth-e;End- 
• of th| World'' v 
• ' . (/ Remember Mama) 

;Y 2-0: "Doomed; . . ! 
JDoomed, JDoomeo! 1 ' . 
' (The Golden Apple) ' 



Mead ... 



The Tollies Out Vfest 

/Crazy for Youjo.pms backstage at a 



• Iv KuUU ... . v tJieater-wher^ 

• 6ershwin,.|ra: Lyrics op Several . R?//fes is playing. In some; broad ways, 
Occasions. New York: Viking; ; 1973. : nhe^Be'la) ZangieV of Craz^forfou is 
o « . -xtl l'A/ i j r ■ * ".. A , ' (Flo) Ziegfeid, one of the great show-. 
.Green Stanley Tft^rfM**/- . „,e n of*e20thcentu^ 
Com^re^dedwn^NevvYork: , ^ iga{eli ^ osemusifea i reuue5 

. Barnesands^lilpany^iflDo.^*-. ,. 

. r were famous for glorifying the + 

Hyland,WilhamB. 77ie Song is American girl/' starred performers 

f nc/ec/; Songwriters, and American like Will Rogers; W.C. Fields, Eddie 

Music, 1 900-1950: NewVork: Oxford Cantor, Fanny. Bnce, and Marilyn 

University Press, 1995. Miller. Scenery and costumes were 

Jablonskl Edward. Ger^w/n ■ spectacukthe Qirls^ere ptilchr^ . 

S .[Georgemmmbered.?^n&, tudmous, and theatergoing; an event 

• Oregbn- Amadeus-Press;i992. . ; . Between i907 and 1943 there were 
f ., ., , . , 24 editions of the. Ziegfeid Follies, 

Kimball, Rdben (editor) The Complete . ai ttl0 ugh three of tbem appeared after 

Lyrics of lraSersnwiQMew York. Ziegfeld's death in 1932. A 1957 

.Knopf, 1993 ''Golden Jubilee" version of the 

Peyser, Joan. The Memory of All That: Follies, with Bea Lillie, ran only a few 

'The Life of George GershrtinMew.' • months on Broadway. The showfea- '■ 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1 993. : , ' tured many items from a tour starring 

^ V ^ ^ : .f:%. :tfalluiafivBankhead thatba^closed • 
Ro^enberg^na^a^g , •. , : 

. R.hythm:The CoJ^gmhcmjyf^;^. ,.: \", ■ ; 

George and Ira Gershwin: New . \ r ' 



Dutton, 1991. 
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! The Spptligfit on-Theater 

discussion 
rThursday, 4 
| : ft 15-7: p:^ 

Kennedy Center Opera House! 
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I • -. D<;rek E. Gordon, .. •',' . 
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